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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trend*  and  iMSue* 


The  nation’s  classroom  shortage  goes  virtu¬ 
ally  undiminished,  claims  HEW  Secretary  Arthur  S. 
Flemming.  The  Secretary  estimated  that  classroom 
construction  during  1959  lagged  behind  1958  by  10.4%, 
making  it  the  second  year  in  a  row  in  which  school 
construction  waned.  In  1959,  he  said,  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  excess  of  normal  capacity  rose  by 
33  million. 

Meanwhile,  the  NEA  reports  that  America’s  public 
schools  are  a  bigger  business  than  ever.  The  gross 
U.  S.  school  budget  for  1959-60  is  estimated  at  $15.5 
billion,  a  $1.3  billion  rise  over  last  year.  This  means 
that  the  public  school  budget  has  increased  167.9%  in 

ten  years.  The  1949-50  budget  was  $5.8  billion. 

Government  aid  to  church  schools  is  an 

issue  that  can  split  a  nation.  France,  with  a  history 
of  anti-clericalism  going  back  to  the  Revolution,  is 
rent  by  the  National  Assembly’s  recent  approval  of  a 
bill  providing  increased  funds  to  private  schools,  which 
are  95%  Catholic.  At  the  height  of  dispute,  Education 
Minister  Andre  Boulloche  resigned  after  protesting 
that  the  goveniment  had  given  too  many  concessions 
to  the  church.  Ex-Premier  Guy  Mollet,  a  former  teach¬ 
er,  warned  that  the  Catholics  had  won  a  victory  that 
will  cost  them  dearly.  Education  will  be  an  issue  in 
future  elections,  the  Socialist  party  leader  said,  and. 
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if  anti-clerical  majority  returns  to  Parliament,  any 
school  that  accepts  aid  will  be  nationalized. 

The  largest  textbook  publishing  firm  in 

the  U.  S.  will  result  from  a  merger  of  three  companies. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  John  C.  Winston  Co.  and  Rinehart 
&  Co.  have  agreed  to  merge,  pending  stockholder  ap¬ 
proval.  The  new  firm,  to  be  known  as  Holt,  Winston 
&  Rinehart,  will  be  valued  at  more  than  $35,000,000. 

Two  other  major  developments  in  textbook  pub¬ 
lishing: 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  School  Superintendents 
has  requested  the  publishers  to  incorporate  into  their 
books  illustrations  showing  non-white  persons. 

California’s  controversy  over  who  will  print  the 
state’s  school  books  is  almost  certain  to  flare  up  again 
next  month  when  bids  are  opened.  There  is  even  a 
chance  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  change 
its  policy  which  insists  that  the  state  print  its  own 
te.xts  in  the  State  Printing  Plant  from  plates  leased 
from  the  publishers.  Three  major  publishers,  who 
previously  refused  to  eomply  with  that  policy,  have 
entered  bids  for  some  $8.5  million  in  state  business. 
One  board  member  said,  “If  private  firms  can  give  us 
quality  books  at  prices  comparable  to  state  printing, 
I  think  it’s  time  we  did  something  about  changing 
our  attitude.” 

“A  sebool  bas  to  be  ready  when  a  house  is 
ready.”  So  says  William  J.  Levitt,  builder  of  37,000 
{KJstwar  homes  in  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Developers  have  learned  that  customers  won’t 
buy  houses  in  new  residential  communities  if  they 
have  to  wait  two  or  three  years  for  classrooms.  Devel¬ 
oper-built  schools  are  also  good  public  relations.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  load  off  the  local  school  system  and  tax  base 
eliminates  potential  friction  with  the  residents.  The 
extent  to  which  real-estate  developers  will  adopt  this 
idea  in  1960  is  still  a  question  mark. 

A  eontinning  drop  in  engineering  enrollments 
indicates  that  U.  S.  college  students  aren’t  as  money- 
minded  as  they’re  reputed  to  be.  Surveys  show  that 
engineering  enrollments  are  down  for  the  second 
Straight  year  although  business  offers  graduate  engi¬ 
neers  its  top  wages  for  beginners  —  an  average  of 
$515  a  month. 
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•  Administration 


Yon  can  close  the  gap  between  the  front  o£Bce 
and  the  classroom.  A  school  with  administrators  and 
staff  members  who  readily  transmit  and  accept  each 
other’s  ideas  can’t  help  but  be  a  good  school.  The 
problem  is  to  make  communication  work. 

Rochester  (Minn.)  Public  Schools  tackled  the  prob¬ 
lem  recently  by  inviting  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  make  a  case  study  of  interpersonnel  communica¬ 
tions  and  to  recommend  improvements.  Donald  J. 
VIcCarty  of  Cornell,  a  former  staff  associate  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  reports  in  the  December  Minnesota  Journal  of 
Education  that  a  number  of  recommendations  already 
are  being  carried  out. 

Since  face-to-face  contact  with  administrators  is 
virtually  impossible,  Supt.  James  V.  Moon  is  keeping 
in  touch  with  his  faculty  tlirough  a  highly  readable 
newsletter.  To  inform  building  principals  of  significant 
decisions,  Rochester  uses  an  administrative  council 
comprised  of  representatives  from  the  principals  and 
the  central  administrative  staff.  The  cabinet  partici¬ 
pates  regularly  in  broad  policy  discussions  and  is 
thereby  better  equipjied  to  interpret  policy  decisions 
to  faculties. 

So  teachers  may  in  turn  pass  on  ideas  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  a  coordinating  committee  has  been 
formed  of  elected  representatives  from  each  grade 
level.  It  meets  regularly  and  has  the  responsibility  of 
channeling  a  free  How  of  expression.  Moreover,  the 
group  is  empowered  to  initiate  school  programs  and, 
writes  McCarty,  “its  influence  upon  administrative 
iwlicy  is  significant.”  He  adds: 

“Teachers  should  be  committed  to  the  aims  of  their 
school  system;  otherwise  the  faculty  becomes  an 
aggregate  of  individualized  units  rather  than  a  cooper¬ 
ative  team.  Good  communication  procedures  help  to 
facilitate  this  desired  unity  of  purpose.” 

Three  thieves  of  classroom  time  are  the 

teaching  of  special  topics,  observation  of  special  days 
and  activities  sponsored  by  \arious  pressure  groups 
and  drives,  declares  the  November  North  Carolina 
Public  School  Bulletin. 

“All  of  these  projects  and  programs  represent  sin¬ 
cere  and  dedicated  causes,  and  yet  they  take  the  time 
of  the  teacher  and  the  time  of  the  student  away  from 
regular  classroom  instruction,”  the  Bulletin  states.  “It 
is  not  the  merit  of  these  \  arious  topics,  observances 
or  activities  which  is  at  stake.  Superintendents,  princi¬ 
pals,  teachers  and  boards  of  education  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  deciding  what  properly  belongs  in  the  school 
day  and  what  does  not.  The  line  of  decision  may  be 
fine  between  what  is  worthy  and  what  is  most  worthy.” 


•  School  Board 


Red  hunts  scare  away  good  teachers, 

claimed  a  union  leader  last  month  in  voicing  vehe¬ 
ment  opposition  to  an  investigation  of  alleged  Com¬ 
munists  being  carried  out  by  the  San  Francisco  Board 


of  Education.  Robert  Rohatch,  a  spokesman  for  the 
International  Longshoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s 
Union,  told  the  board  its  actions  are  “undemocratic.” 

When  the  board  countered  that  it  was  under  orders 
from  California’s  attorney  general  to  act  on  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  by  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  Rohatch  said  the  state  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  rejected  such  information  as  insufficient 
for  proceedings  against  teachers.  “Why,  then,  has  this 
board  given  in  to  cranks?”  he  snapped.  “You  are  only 
scaring  competent  teachers  away.” 

The  probe  involves  three  teachers.  One  has  since 
resigned,  a  second  has  been  absolved  and  a  third  is 
still  under  investigation. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Colleges  ean  use  housewives,  too.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  the  successful  work  that  qualified  housewives 
are  doing  as  teacher  aides  in  grade  schools,  four  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  colleges  anuounced  plans  last 
month  to  recruit  them  for  similar  chores. 

Smith,  Amherst  and  Mount  Holyoke  colleges  and 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  brought  in  some 
skilled  housewives  from  neighboring  towns  on  an 
experimental  basis  earlier  this  year.  They  performed 
so  well  as  research  assistants,  laboratory  aides  and 
“lay  readers”  of  student  papers  and  themes  that  a 
recruitment  center,  on  a  permanent  basis,  has  been 
established. 

Illinois  sehooi  districts  can  be  sued  for 

negligence,  the  State  Supreme  Court  decided  last 
month.  This  reaffirms  an  earlier  decision  abolishing 
school  district  immunity  from  negligence  suits.  In  its 
opinion,  the  court  disputed  the  contention  of  some 
legal  experts  that  the  school  district  immunity  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  settled  by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
rather  than  by  the  court.  The  General  Assembly  last 
year  imposed  a  $10,000  limitation  on  damage  suits 
against  school  districts.  As  a  result  of  the  two  deci¬ 
sions,  school  districts  now  will  be  required  to  purchase 
liability  insurance. 

Fake  pedagucKC  is  for  the  birds,  a  journalism 
professor  and  former  newspaper  editor  recently  de¬ 
clared.  Prof.  Carl  E.  Lindstrom  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  said,  “Educators  are  as  entitled  to  their 
jargon  as  any  other  specialists,  but  they  are  at  fault 
when  they  bend  words  to  new  uses  which  they  think 
they  have  invented,  and  blithely  turn  their  backs  upon 
excellent,  sharp-edged  words  whose  purpose  is  im¬ 
plicit. 

“The  teachers  are  not  alone  in  this.  The  vast  forces 
of  business  and  government  are  embarked  on  a  full- 
scale  assault  upon  the  language,”  he  said. 

“The  psychologists  are  the  worst  offenders.  Their 
textbooks  are  peppered  with  words  such  as  ‘concep¬ 
tualize’  and  ‘privatization,’  just  as  businessmen  will 
‘finalize’.” 
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The  former  editor  of  The  Hartford  Times  (Conn.) 
maintained  that  “newspapers  today  are  using  the 
printed  word  in  its  most  understandable  form,  and 
thus  are  nearly  the  sole  defenders  of  literacy.” 

Lindstrom  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
national  journalism  fraternity,  held  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 


•  The  Profession 


MaNsaehnsetts  teachers  received  raises, 

on  the  average,  six  times  in  the  ten  years  from  1948-49 
to  1958-59,  a  study  of  43  school  systems  by  the  New 
England  School  Development  Council  reports. 

“While  the  sample  of  43  school  systems  on  which 
the  findings  of  the  report  are  based  were  located  in 
Massachusetts,  the  process  by  which  salary  levels  is 
changed  is  believed  to  be  typical  of  the  nation,”  the 
report  states. 

Other  facts  brought  out  are: 

—  The  starting  salary  of  teachers  advanced  faster 
than  the  maximum  salary. 

—  The  number  of  persons  engaged  each  year  is  rela¬ 
tively  large,  even  in  systems  that  are  not  experiencing 
rapid  growth  in  pupil  population.  This  situation  exists 
because  of  the  high  rate  of  turnover  due  to  marriage, 
pregnancy  and  change  in  location  of  spouse. 

—  .An  increase  in  salary  schedule,  granted  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  system,  brings  an  immediate  response  in  the 
market  for  teachers’  services.  A  system  that  falls  be¬ 
hind  even  slightly  may  well  have  substantial  difficulty 
in  regaining  its  former  competitive  position. 

—  Recruitment  salary  appears  to  be  primarily  the 
sums  offered  at  the  lower  end  of  the  schedule.  It  is 
mainly  on  the  minimum,  not  the  maximum,  salary  that 
the  pressure  for  increase  is  focused. 

—  The  process  of  salary  adjustment  —  in  spite  of 
the  frequency  and  pervasiveness  of  change  in  level  — 
will  not  serve  to  make  teaching  financially  attractive 
as  a  lifelong  career  to  that  group  of  persons  who, 
potentially  at  least,  are  highly  skilled  practitioners 
in  the  classroom. 


•  Curriculum 


Ban  books  to  save  lives?  That’s  what  they’re 
doing  in  the  public  schools  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Aware 
of  the  dangers  of  misguided  missiles,  school  libraries 
are  removing  all  books  about  handling  rockets,  rocket 
fuel  and  missiles  until  they’re  screened  by  science 
teachers. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  in  the  Age  of  Science,  edited  by  Brand  Blansbard. 
Basic  Books,  Inc.,  59  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  302pp.  $4.50. 
(Thirty  leaders  in  education,  educational  philosophy  and 
science  discuss  such  questions  as  "Is  American  education  too 
soft?"  “Not  scientific  enough?  Too  scientific?”  Comprises  a 
candid  appraisal  of  the  performance  of  American  schools  with 
suggestions  for  basic  reforms.  Writers  include  Dottglas  Bush, 
Arthur  Bestor,  David  Reisman,  Margaret  Mead,  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  others.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Telling  off  the  boss  isn’t  exactly  the  best  way 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  but  a  20-year-old  New 
York  City  teacher  did  .  .  .  and  was  thanked  for  doing  it. 

Mrs.  Lenore  Harmon,  who  has  been  teaching  in 
New  York  City  since  last  February,  was  invited  to 
appear  on  a  local  radio  show  with  Dr.  John  J.  Theo¬ 
bald,  superintendent  of  schools,  and  Charles  H.  Silver, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education.  During  the 
course  of  the  show,  Mrs.  Harmon  said: 

“I  am  not  alone  when  I  say  that  teachers  generally 
feel  that  they  don’t  have  enough  time  for  planning 
and  preparing  lessons,  that  they  are  asked  to  spend 
too  much  time  on  paper  work,  that  there  are  too  many 
interruptions  during  the  school  day  and  that  special 
expert  help  for  children  with  special  problems  just 
isn’t  available  in  sufficient  quantities.” 

Dr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Silver  took  the  complaint 
good-naturedly,  agreed  in  part  with  her  comments 
and  said  lack  of  money  was  the  principal  reason  that 
more  was  not  being  done  to  relieve  teachers  of  some 
paper  work. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Learning  to  Teach  in  the  Elementary  School,  by  Margaret  G. 
McKinn,  Carl  VV.  Hansen  and  William  L.  Carter.  Macmillan 
Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  II.  6I2pp.  $6.50.  (A  text  designed 
to  help  student  teachers  and  teachers  in  first  years  of  full-time 
classroom  responsibility.  Focused  upon  problems  faced  in 
guiding  classroom  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.  Emphasis 
upon  translating  professional  education  into  successful  class¬ 
room  practice.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


“I  cannot,  of  course,  tell  you  how  to  add  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  missing  dimension  of  contemporary 
education.  Out  of  observation  and  instinct,  I  can  only 
suggest  where  I  think  the  problem  begins.  Somehow, 
as  we  learn  what  the  world  is  about,  we  must  acquire 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  commitment. 
We  must  understand  that  joining  the  PTA,  supporting 
the  school  bond  issue  and  casting  a  ballot  on  election 
day  do  not  meet  the  rerpiirements  of  citizenship  in 
a  free  society.  We  must  recognize  that  our  immediate 
interest  is  not  bounded  by  home  and  business  and 
perhaps  a  mild  indulgence  is  noncontroversial  philan¬ 
thropy  .  .  .  that  we  are  part  of  the  community,  and 
the  community  is  the  world  and  whatever  ails  it  ails 
us,  too.  To  live  in  the  world  is  to  feel  pain,  but  pain 
at  least  is  a  reminder  that  we  are  still  alive.  And  that, 
I  suggest,  is  not  an  inconsiderable  accomplishment  in 
the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century.” 

From  an  address  by  Harry  S.  Ashmore,  consultant 
on  the  mass  media  project  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  and  former  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  given  at  the  74th  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 
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•  The  Learner 

What  makes  an  early  reader?  Is  it  family 
pressure,  high  intelligence  or  nothing  more  than  a 
probing  curiosity?  Prof.  Dolores  Durkin  of  Columbia 
University  is  studying  children  who  have  gotten  a 
head  start  in  reading  abilities.  She  has  come  up  with 
some  interesting  findings. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  more  than 
half  of  the  49  early  readers  observed  by  Dr.  Durkin 
come  from  low-income  families.  Only  seven  are  from 
professional  families.  Probable  reason:  Parents  in  the 
high  social  classes  fear  preschool  reading  ability  might 
cause  problems  once  formal  training  is  begun.  On  the 
other  hand,  parents  in  the  lower  classes  seem  to  view 
early  reading  achievement  as  “the  beginning  of  better 
things  to  come.” 

Another  surprise:  More  than  a  third  of  the  29  girls 
and  20  boys  have  IQ’s  below  110.  Their  eagerness  to 
learn  probably  stems  not  from  superior  intelligence 
but  from  superior  curiosity  and  persistency. 

Noting  that  many  of  the  children  receive  significant 
help  from  an  older  brother  or  sister,  Dr.  Durkin  sug¬ 
gests  that  schools  might  capitalize  on  the  same  system 
by  using  older  children  to  serv'e  as  tutors  for  beginners. 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 

America’s  youth  has  heen  let  down  by  the 

“idols  of  our  time  who  too  often  have  been  shown  to 
have  clay  feet.”  California’s  Gov.  Edmund  G.  (Pat) 
Brown  also  told  a  San  Francisco  religious  group  last 
month  that  “young  people  have  a  right  to  be  disillu¬ 
sioned  by  rigged  TV^  quiz  shows,  rigged  livestock 
exhibitions,  clouds  of  suspicion  over  boxing,  perjury 
by  matinee  idols  and  payola  for  disk  jockeys,  loyalty 
to  country  derided  as  softness  and  a  general  cynicism 
for  what  has  been  called  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of 
justice  among  men  and  charity  for  all.”  Digressing 
from  a  speech  entitled  “Youth  in  Our  Time,”  Gov. 
Brown  also  took  a  verbal  poke  at  successful  business¬ 
men  who  refuse  to  take  positions  in  government  for 
fear  of  economic  losses. 


•  Art  Education 

An  art  class  needn’t  he  a  ^'madhouse.” 

By  its  very  nature,  an  art  class  is  an  informal  place. 
Students  are  free  to  walk  around,  talk  to  one  another 
and  use  equipment  and  materials  as  the  need  arises. 
Such  freedom  often  dissolves  into  confusion  unless 
the  instructor  knows  the  right  kind  of  discipline  to 
keep  and  the  right  way  to  enforce  it. 

Dr.  Julia  Schwartz,  a  professor  of  art  education  at 
Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  points  out  in 
the  December  School  Arts  that  the  key  to  discipline  in 
the  art  class  is  careful  planning  of  daily  programs  and 
careful  recognition  of  student  abilities  and  interest. 


If  daily  work  is  planned,  students  will  be  given  direc¬ 
tion,  If  their  abilities  and  interests  are  considered. 


they’ll  be  challenged  by  art  —  even  if  they’re  not 
especially  intrigued  by  the  subject  —  and  will  pay 
attention  to  their  assignments. 

Beginning  art  instructors  often  get  off  on  the  wrong 
foot  so  far  as  discipline  is  concerned  because  they 
(1)  do  not  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  art  and  the  objectives  of  art  education,  (2)  are 
unaware  of  the  fundamentals  of  a  good  learning  situ¬ 
ation  and  (3)  often  misconstrue  freedom  to  mean 
license.  Good  teaching,  says  Dr.  Schwartz,  demands 
discipline  and  respect  —  whether  in  an  art  class  or  a 
physics  laboratory. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Creative  Power:  The  Education  of  Youth  in  the  Creative  Arts, 
by  Hughes  M earns.  Dover  Publications,  180  Varick  St.,  N.  Y. 
14.  272pp.  Paper.  $1.50.  (A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  classics 
in  education,  particularly  important  to  those  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  helping  students  to  use  their  creative  imagination 
freely  and  fulhj.) 


Challenge  of  the  Sixties: 

POPULATION,  T 


Schools  and  sewers  have  something  in  common. 

This  is  one  way  of  graphically  illustrating  the  fact 
that  the  educational  problems  facing  this  nation  are 
not  isolated. 

Let’s  face  a  fact:  There  is  a  tremendous  demand 
for  the  tax  dollar  for  other  services  as  vital  to  the 
nation’s  growth  as  education. 

In  his  latest  book  (see  Education  Sunimarij,  Dec, 
12,  1959),  Dr.  James  Gonant  estimates  that  the  public 
schools  may  need  up  to  eight  billion  dollars  more  a 
year  than  they  are  now  receiving.  Few  would  disagree 
with  Dr.  Gonant  when  he  writes  that  this  money  can¬ 
not  be  raised  under  the  present  tax  formula  based  on 
local  real-estate  taxes,  which  have  “by  and  large 
proved  totally  inadequate.”  He  recommends  among 
other  things  that  the  taxing  machinery  of  our  states 
be  drastically  improved.  The  weakness  of  Dr.  Gonant’s 
argument  isn’t  that  he  is  wrong  but  that  he  doesn’t  go 
far  enough. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  tax  structure  of 
most  if  not  all  of  the  states  must  be  overhauled  if 
they  are  to  do  their  share  in  providing  the  money  for 
education  and  other  public  services.  One  has  only  to 
read  about  the  recent  tax  situation  in  Michigan  to 
realize  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

But  the  problems  facing  the  states  aren’t  just  edu¬ 
cation  or  the  tax  structure.  The  problems  involve  the 
entire  framework  and  function  of  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments. 

The  problems  of  our  rapidly  expanding  states  and 
towns  are  not  only  serious  now,  but  they  are  going  to 
get  more  serious.  By  1970,  it  is  predicted,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  will  rise  by  33  million  people 
to  a  total  of  210  million.  By  the  year  2000,  the  city 
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•  Guidance 


Drop-out  schools  may  soon  be  dropped 

by  New  York  City.  The  city  currently  operates  10 
such  schools  at  which  6,500  16-year-old  boys  and  girls 
attend  classes  for  four  hours  a  week.  After  a  survey 
made  at  the  request  of  city  school  officials,  the  state 
department  of  education  labeled  the  schools  “archaic 
and  inadequate.”  It  recommended  the  continuation 
system  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  special  programs  for 
15-  and  16-year  potential  dropouts,  special  programs 
for  16-year-olds;  guidance,  rehabilitation  and  reorien¬ 
tation  to  start  long  before  the  drop-out  period,  and 
consideration  of  three-hour-a-day  schooling  for  16- 
year-olds.  The  state  commissioner  of  education  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  prominent  civic  leaders  to 
review  the  report  and  make  recommendations. 

You  can’t  test  for  success.  Aptitude  tests  can 
be  used  to  reveal  a  person’s  ability  to  prepare  for, 
obtain  and  hold  a  job.  But,  say  the  authors  of  a  new 


book  on  testing,  aptitude  tests  cannot  and  should  not 
be  used  to  predict  how  good  a  living  a  person  will 
earn  in  his  occupation,  how  satisfied  he  will  be  in  it 
and  how  happy  he’ll  make  the  boss. 

The  authors,  professors  at  Teachers  College,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  made  a  four-year  study  of  10,000 
World  War  II  veterans,  their  wartime  aptitude  tests 
and  their  postwar  careers.  The  results  show  that  apti¬ 
tude  tests  can  be  used  to  steer  a  student  into  a  general 
range  of  work  but  in  no  way  —  regardless  of  scores  — 
can  they  be  used  to  indicate  accurately  future  success 
or  failure. 

10,000  Careers,  by  Robert  L.  Thorndike  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hagen.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  440  Fourth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  16.  B46pp.  $8.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Vanishing  Adolescent,  by  Edaar  Z.  Frieclenberg.  Beacon 
Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  I44pp.  $2.95.  (A  study 
of  adolescents  in  our  American  society  —  their  struggle  to 
survive  and  succeed,  and  their  frequent  defeats  at  the  hands 
of  insensitive  adults,  says  the  author.) 


IN,  TAXES  AND  EDUCATION 


will  dominate  the  U.  S.  Some  270  million  Americans 
—  about  85^  of  the  population  —  will  live  in  urban 
areas.  One  third  of  all  Americans  will  live  in  10 
“giant”  super  cities. 

But  how  many  of  our  states,  cities  and  towns  are 
seriously  planning  for  this  giant  e.xpansion.  Let’s  look 
at  the  states  first. 

Prof.  Richard  C.  Welty  of  the  Kansas  State  College 
writing  in  the  Autumn  Midwest  Quarterly  says,  “The 
loss  of  power  and  prestige,  together  with  the  loss  of 
much  public  support,  has  brought  the  states  to  the 
place  where  they  must  either  improve  their  position 
or  face  a  continued  decline  of  their  rights.  A  continued 
decline  would  bring  the  states  to  the  verge  of  becom¬ 
ing  obsolete  as  major  instruments  of  government  in 
the  United  States.” 

Prof.  Welty  goes  on  to  say  that  “if  the  states  are 
to  become  an  effective  part  of  American  government 
of  the  future,  they  must  find  solutions  to  several  seri¬ 
ous  problems.  First,  states  must  find  ways  of  working 
cooperatively  with  other  units  of  government,  espe¬ 
cially  w'ith  the  national  government  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  metropolitan  areas.  Second,  the  states  must 
find  ways  to  rebuild  public  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  Third,  most  states 
will  be  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  effectively 
unless  they  undertake  extensive  constitutional  and 
administrative  reorganization.” 

How  can  a  state  follow  out  the  recommendations 
of  Prof.  Welty?  One  method  is  suggested  by  Cov. 
.'Vbraham  A.  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut  who  is  appointing 
“a  blue  ribbon  panel”  to  make  decisive  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  insure  orderly  and  planned  expansion  in  his 
state. 


But  while  the  states  must  put  their  own  houses  in 
order,  they  can’t  by  themselves  do  the  whole  job.  As 
Gov.  Ribicoff  told  a  recent  meeting  in  Hartford,  “We 
can  pass  all  the  laws  imaginable  but  unless  there  is 
a  willingness  among  the  towns  and  regions  to  work 
out  an  orderly  growth,  they  will  not  work.” 

His  views  are  shared  by  Dr.  James  Pickard  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute  w'ho  says,  “Population  growth 
will  bring  heavy  demands  for  housing,  schools  and 
industrial  plant  facilities.  Planning  officials  will  have 
to  consider  regional  needs  in  allocating  land  and 
financial  resources  for  water  supplies,  highways,  sewers 
and  public  transportation.  Haphazard  growth  in  highly 
urbanized  and  crowded  regions  will  result  in  poor 
community  development  and  a  multitude  of  difficult 
problems.” 

Prof.  Joseph  j.  Spengler  of  Duke  University  makes 
the  same  point.  “As  the  metropolitan  sector  moves 
ouRvard,”  he  said  in  a  recent  interview,  “the  city  must 
supply  many  services  to  the  surrounding  area.  Local 
government  will  have  to  be  organized  on  an  ever- 
wider  basis,  in  part  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  and 
to  avoid  duplication  of  facilities.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  rapid  growth  is  not 
confined  to  the  East  but  is  nationwide.  For  example. 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  recently  reported  that  luUf 
the  population  of  Texas,  commonly  considered  an 
agricultural  state,  lives  in  the  state’s  20  largest  cities. 
The  newspaper  commented,  “Today,  city  problems 
alfc'ct  more  than  half  of  the  population.  For  the  aver¬ 
age  Texan,  municipal  government  has  come  to  mean 
more  than  State  government  .  .  .  Our  thinking  should 
be  in  pace  with  this  urban  development,  especially 
the  thinking  of  some  of  our  legislators  who  are  still 
responsive  to  economic  and  civic  problems  as  they 
existed  a  generation  ago.” 
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•  Vocational-Industrial 


The  War  Orphans  Act  is  for  vocational  training, 
too.  The  Veterans  Administration  reports  that  many 
eligible  young  people  are  failing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Act’s  educational  benefits  because  they  mistakenly 
believe  it  applies  only  for  college  schooling.  The  V^A 
points  out  that  the  act  provides  for  training  in  voca¬ 
tional  and  technical  schools,  as  well. 

The  VA  also  noted  two  other  major  reasons  why  an 
estimated  one  third  of  the  eligible  war  orphans  are 
missing  out  on  federal  grants  in  education.  Many  mis¬ 
takenly  believe  they  are  ineligible  because  one  parent 
is  living.  Many  others  wrongly  consider  they  are  in¬ 
eligible  because  they  are  married  and  have  families 
of  their  own.  In  both  cases,  children  of  a  parent  who 
died  from  a  wartime  injury  or  illness  are  eligible  for 
WOA  benefits. 

Skill  in  making  beds  and  giving  hypos  is 

not  enough  for  the  nation’s  nurses.  A  newly  published 
research  report  says  America’s  schools  of  nursing  are 
concentrating  too  much  on  skills  and  techniques  and 
are  neglecting  the  liberal  education  of  their  students. 

Nursing  schools,  claims  the  report,  are  not  paying 
heed  to  the  ever-increasing  role  women  are  playing 
in  the  nation’s  affairs.  Women  need  the  insight  and 
perspective  that  only  a  liberal  education  can  give 
them.  Written  by  Charles  H.  Russell  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Teachers  College,  the  report  says  the  biggest 
roadblock  to  a  liberal  education  of  student  nurses  is 
the  large  amount  of  time  the  students  must  spend 
actually  in  the  hospital  and  clinic. 

“Apprenticeship  does  provide  valuable  learning  e.\- 
perience,’’  writes  Russell,  “but  uncontrolled  it  may 
degetierate  into  mere  chore  work.’’ 


•  Business  and  Education 


A  half-million  executives  went  to  school 

in  1959  by  enrolling  in  educational  programs  conduct¬ 
ed  by  their  companies,  professional  societies  and  30- 
odd  universities,  the  November  Think  reports. 

Melvin  Anshen  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  writes,  “While  in-company  courses  aimed  at 
building  specific  skills  have  existed  for  many  years, 
the  professional  society  and  university  programs  are 
largely  a  phenomenon  of  the  last  12  years.  So,  too, 
are  the  general  management  courses  organized  by  a 
number  of  large  corporations,  including  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  companies.  General  Electric  and  others.” 


•  Higher  Education 


A  college  for  superior  engineers  opened 
this  month  in  Canaan,  N.  H.  Known  as  The  College 
of  Advanced  Science,  its  enrollment  is  limited  to  2()0 
engineers  holding  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  They 


will  take  an  intensive  two-year  course  in  graduate-level 
physics  theory,  including  higher  mathematics  and 
advanced  physical  chemistry. 

Its  founder  and  president.  Dr.  Austin  H.  Welch, 
said  the  program,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind, 
is  designed  to  “produce  superior  engineers  able  to 
work  closely  with  scientists  to  help  keep  industry  and 
this  country  in  the  forefront  of  scientific  develop¬ 
ments.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

College  Student  Government,  by  Gordon  Klopf.  Harper  ir  Bros., 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  108pp.  $3.50.  (A  guide  to  student 
participation  in  college  administration  as  a  democratic  privilege 
and  a  laboratory  for  citizenship.) 


•  Driver  Education 


Driver  education  has  yet  to  pay  off.  Officials 
of  the  U.  S.  insurance  industry  said  last  month  that 
there  is  still  no  statistical  evidence  of  fewer  or  less 
serious  auto  accidents  in  states  where  driver  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  part  of  high  school  curriculums.  Michigan, 
with  one  of  the  best  school  driver  education  programs 
in  the  nation,  reports  that  young  drivers  are  still  cost¬ 
ing  insurance  firms  money  in  spite  of  premiums  from 
l/2-to-2/2-times  higher  than  those  paid  by  adults. 

Nevertheless,  the  insurance  industry  intends  to  go 
on  supporting  driver  education  programs  on  the  belief 
that  it  will  take  at  least  four  years  more  —  when  most 
young  drivers  will  have  had  driver  education  training 
—  before  the  full  effect  of  such  programs  will  be 
measurable. 

More  than  10,000  schools  gave  driving 

courses  to  738,408  students  in  1957-58,  according  to 
a  report  by  the  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Companies. 

.An  analysis  of  the  courses  given  in  1,462  of  these 
schools  by  the  American  Automobile  Association  re¬ 
veals  that  the  courses  included  an  average  of  36.3 
hours  of  classroom  instruction,  7.2  hours  of  practice 
driving,  17.3  hours  of  observation.  The  average  student 
drove  71.8  miles.  The  total  average  cost  per  student 
trained  was  $40.61. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Sam  Yaksich,  Jr.,  of 
the  AAA’s  traffic  engineering  and  safety  department, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


•  The  Juvenile  Deiinquent 


Why  is  a  good  hoy  good?  Because  he  has  a 
“good”  opinion  of  himself.  He  knows  the  value  of 
schooling,  he  appreciates  his  family,  he  stays  away 
from  troublemakers  and  he  resj^ects  society. 

Four  years  ago,  a  group  of  Ohio  State  Universit>’ 
researchers  selected  125  12-year-old  boys  who,  al¬ 
though  they  lived  in  slum  neighborhoods,  had  no  re¬ 
cords  of  delinquency.  Trying  to  put  a  finger  on  just 
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what  was  keeping  these  underprivileged  boys  out  of 
trouble,  the  researchers  found  that  the  boys  had  a 
“better  concept  of  self”  —  a  self-respect  that  kept 
them  away  from  environmental  pitfalls. 

The  sociologists  recently  resurveyed  103  of  the 
original  group  and  found  that  only  one  had  had  a 
serious  brush  with  the  law  —  auto  theft.  Only  four 
had  dropped  out  of  school  although  the  group  had 
passed  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance.  One  of  the 
researchers  said  he  believed  that  implanting  the  con¬ 
cept  of  respect  for  self,  families,  society  and  schools  at 
the  6th  grade  level  might  keep  many  vulnerable  boys 
from  going  bad. 

Special  schools  are  worthless  for  helping 
troubled  youngsters  whose  home  environments  re¬ 
main  miserable.  Reporting  on  Washington,  D.  C.’s, 
“maximum  benefits”  project  in  two  grade  schools,  Nia 
B,  Trevett,  executive  director  of  the  District  Commis¬ 
sioners’  Youth  Council,  said  recently  that  special  social 
and  psychiatric  aid  in  the  classrooms  doesn’t  bring  re¬ 
sults  unless  entile  families  are  helped  —  not  just  the 
children.  Children  who  have  received  full  attention 
under  the  five-year-old  project  show  the  same  delin- 
(luency  rates  as  others,  Mrs.  Trevett  disclosed,  because 
school  efforts  do  not  extend  to  conditions  of  over¬ 
crowding,  undernourishment,  neglect  and  immorality 
in  the  home. 

Veteran  social  workers  in  the  capital  are  running 
into  second  and  third  generation  problems  of  delin¬ 
quency  and  illegitimacy  in  the  same  families,  Mrs. 
Trevett  pointed  out.  VVithout  a  concerted  effort  to 
reach  these  families,  today’s  problem  children  will 
breed  new  generations  repeating  the  same  pattern,  she 
predicted.  She  proposed  these  remedies: 

—  Employment  of  school  social  workers  to  aid  in  the 
early  identification  of  problem  families. 

—  Establishment  of  an  information  clearinghouse  for 
all  agencies  which  deal  with  welfare  problems. 

—  Public  recognition  that  some  people  are  social  mis¬ 
fits. 

—  Therapeutic  communities,  such  as  those  in  Plolland, 
where  entire  families  could  live  and  be  rehabilitated. 


•  Student  Points  of  Vieto 


Go  to  college,  learn  to  cheat.  Many  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  students  feel  that  American 
higher  education  turns  out  more  cheats  and  apple- 
polishers  than  honest-to-goodness  scholars.  In  a  report 
on  a  comprehensive  attempt  by  Penn  students  to  size 
up  themselves,  the  students  let  fly  at  what  they  called 
a  widespread  practice  of  “grade  chasing”  on  campuses 
all  over  the  U.  S.  Such  practices  are  humiliating  and 
“the  complete  antithesis  of  liberal  education.”  The 
analysis  recommends  establishment  of  the  European 
system  of  higher  education  under  which  teachers  only 
teach;  fewer  tests  would  be  given  and  these  by  out¬ 
side  examiners.  Such  exams  would  test  mastery  of  an 
entire  field  rather  than  a  student’s  ability  to  remember 
statistics.  “Anything  that  does  away  with  cheating  is 
good,”  commented  one  Penn  iindergrad. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


The  Salk  vaccine  again  proved  its  effective¬ 
ness  in  1959,  despite  some  major  outbreaks  of  para¬ 
lytic  polio.  Dr.  Alexander  Langmuir,  a  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  epidemiologist,  reports  that  last  year’s 
outbreaks  occurred  mainly  among  uninformed  people 
who  either  failed  to  get  Salk  shots  or  neglected  to  get 
a  full  series.  With  those  who  did  get  the  proper  num¬ 
ber  of  shots,  the  vaccine  proved  to  be  better  than  90% 
effective.  Dr.  Langmuir  said  the  disease  will  never  be 
checked  until  all  Americans  —  regardless  of  class,  age, 
ethnic  origin  and  race  —  take  the  simple  precaution 
of  getting  a  full  series  of  shots  and  yearly  boosters. 


Seventh-graders  don’t  want  longer 

terms  in  Martin,  Ky.  Thirty-one  of  them  so 
informed  the  Legislative  Research  Committee  in 
a  letter  that  began: 

“Dear  legislators: 

“We,  the  following  7th  grade  students  and 
our  parents,  endorse  the  program  for  education 
in  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  except  longer 
school  term  of  10  months. 

“If  some  of  America’s  great  leaders  such  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  attended  .school  only  three 
months  or  less  a  year,  why  should  we  attend 
10  months? 

“Extra  money  to  finance  this  should  be  added 
for  school  supplies,  vocational  education  not  for 
boys  alone,  but  for  girls  also,  and  improve  teach¬ 
er  salaries.” 

(Signed:  31  students) 


•  School  Plant 


Stock  building  plans  don’t  save  money 

when  building  a  new  school,  a  southern  school  archi¬ 
tect  declares  in  the  December  North  Carolina  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Leslie  N.  Boney,  Jr.,  writes,  “In  discussing  ways  and 
means  of  saving  money  in  education,  the  idea  of  stock 
plans  is  often  advanced;  this  may  be  either  in  the 
form  of  ready-made,  prefabricated  schools  or  in  the 
form  of  plans  drawn  for  whole  states  or  districts. 

“The  facts,  however,  do  not  bear  out  the  assumption 
that  money  is  saved.  At  the  time  of  a  recent  survey, 
only  10  of  the  states  had  any  form  of  stock  plans 
available  and  these  were  largely  for  one-  and  two- 
room  or  other  small  rural  schools.  Twenty-three  states 
do  not  and  never  have  used  stock  plans  and  12  states 
that  formerly  used  them  have  abandoned  them.  No 
state  recommended  stock  plans  to  another.” 
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•  Panorama 


Has  Tetevision  Forgotten  the  Public*s 
**lnterestf  Convenience  and  IVecessity**? 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Television  —  educational  and 
commercial  —  came  in  for  critical  examination  last 
month  when  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
held  hearings  to  decide  what  the  U.  S.  government 
can  or  should  do  about  the  shortcomings  of  broad¬ 
casting. 

Jack  Gould  of  The  New  York  Times  summed  up  the 
conflict:  .  .  while  television  is  a  business,  it  is  not 

like  any  other  business.  Of  course,  video  must  make 
money  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  perform  a  public 
service.” 

Policy  was  set  by  Congress  and  the  executive  when 
radio  was  young.  Under  the  Radio  Act  of  1927,  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  and  the  famous  “Blue 
Book”  of  the  FCC,  the  nation’s  airwaves  were  to  be 
used  for  the  public’s  “interest,  convenience  and  neces¬ 
sity.”  But  during  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  most 
critics  charge  that  the  FCC  has  done  little  or  nothing 
to  exercise  the  powers  it  has. 

One  witness.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Siepmann,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Communications  in  Education 
at  New  York  University,  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
the  trouble  with  broadcasting  was  basically  the  fault 
of  the  FCC.  He  even  chided  the  commissioners  for 
calling  the  hearings. 

“Has  the  commission  no  mind  of  its  own?”  he  asked. 
“Is  the  suggestion  pertinent  that  instead  of  hearings  at 
this  late  hour,  the  public  might  properly  have  looked 
for  pronouncements  by  the  FCC  as,  long  since,  it 
might  have  hoped  for  action  to  forestall  such  cynical 
disregard  for  the  public  interest  as  has  been  lately 
disclosed?” 

He  told  the  commissioners  to  their  faces  that  ap¬ 
pointments  to  that  regulatory  agency  should  not  be 
based  on  politics,  but  upon  evidence  of  “proved  in¬ 
tegrity,  high  intelligence  and  distinguished  public 
service.” 

His  testimony  obviously  nettled  Chairman  John  C. 
Doerfer. 

Most  other  witnesses  took  it  easier  on  the  commis¬ 
sion  but  not  on  the  conditions  in  broadcasting.  Typical 
was  John  White,  president  of  the  National  Education¬ 
al  Television  and  Radio  Center:  “A  tightening  of 
standards  by  everyone  in  broadcasting  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  the  public’s  confidence  in  the 
medium.” 

The  hearings  resume  this  month  but  the  broad¬ 
casting  industry  has  already  shot  back  at  the  critics. 
An  editorial  in  November  Television  magazine  de¬ 
clared: 

“Hard  as  it  may  seem  to  the  intellectual,  we  need 
our  mass  media  pretty  much  as  they  are  .  .  .  (mass 
media)  have  developed  with  far  more  freedom  here 
than  anywhere  else  (because)  they  have  been  allowed 
to  respond  more  freely  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.” 


iVetc  Classroom 
Material 


Ck)iXEGE-BouND  Students  .  .  .  will  find  The  New 
American  Guide  to  Colleges,  by  Gene  R.  Hawes, 
an  invaluable  aid  in  choosing  a  college  best  suited 
to  their  interests,  abilities.  Covers  2,000  colleges: 
type,  degrees  oflFered,  majors,  honors  and  inde¬ 
pendent  studies,  as  well  as  tuition  costs  (current), 
semesters,  scholarships,  etc.  Signet  Key  paperback. 
From  New  American  Library,  501  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  22.  256pp.  75(‘. 

Four  New  Musical  Appreciation  Films  .  .  . 
have  just  been  released  in  Indiana  UniversiW’s 
“Music  for  Young  People”  series.  The  films:  “Tne 
Voices  of  the  String  Quartet”;  “The  String  Quartet 
and  Its  Music”;  “The  Classic  Guitar”;  and  “Flute 
and  Harp.”  Designed  to  familiarize  intermediate 
and  junior  hi  classes  with  instruments,  basic  music 
concepts,  appreciation  of  good  music  and  inspire 
students  already  playing  instruments.  Average 
length  of  films  23-28  min.  For  purchase  and  rental 
information,  apply  NET  Film  Service,  Indiana  Uni- 
versit>',  Bloomington,  Ind. 

An  Adventure  for  Girls  ...  is  The  Secret  of 
Smuggler’s  Cove,  by  Margaret  Leighton.  Nancy 
Hill,  aged  11,  finds  a  new  world  skin-diving,  in¬ 
cluding  underwater  entrance  to  old  smuggler’s 
cove.  Continues  adventures  of  Nancy  from  earlier 
book.  Secret  of  Bucky  Moran.  From:  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Cudahy,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  143pp. 
Ulus.  $2.75. 

Small  Youngsters  Will  Love  .  .  .  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg  telling  some  of  his  Rootabaga  Stories  on  a 
single  12"  LP.  Stories  include:  How  They  Broke 
Away  to  Go  to  the  Rootabaga  Country,  How  the 
Five  Rusty  Rats  Helped  Find  a  New  Village,  five 
other  wonderful  stories.  From  Caedmon  Sales 
Corp.,  277  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  $5.95. 

American  History  Is  Made  Real  ...  in  Sea 
Venture,  a  story  built  around  the  founding  of  the 
Virginia  Colony.  Young  Mike  is  apprenticed  to  a 
tanner,  longs  to  be  a  shipwright.  After  many  ad¬ 
ventures  that  include  a  shipwreck  on  the  island 
of  Bermuda,  Mike  finally  gets  his  wish.  For  ages 
10-14.  From:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  119  W. 
40th  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  146pp.  lUus.  $2.95. 

Four  New  Beginning  Spanish  Films  .  .  .  have 
been  announced  by  Pacific  Productions  as  a  part 
of  their  Modem  Foreign  Language  Program. 
Emphasizes  functional  approach  to  teaching  Span¬ 
ish  with  greater  use  of  hearing  and  speaking  rather 
than  plain  grammar  drill.  Titles:  “Una  problema 
de  algebra,”  “El  tesoro  escondido,”  “La  reunion” 
and  “Aunque  se  vista  de  seda.”  For  information, 
apply:  Pacific  Productions,  Inc.,  414  Mason,  San 
Francisco  2. 

A  Dog  in  Alaska  .  ,  .  will  interest  many  children. 
Wild  Voice  of  the  North,  by  Sally  Carrighar,  is  an 
enthralling  account  of  Bobo,  half  dog,  half  wolf, 
a  natural  leader  of  other  dogs  in  a  primitive  world 
of  savagery.  Illustrated  with  many  photos,  this 
true  account  gives  accurate  picture  of  Alaskan  sled 
dogs.  From:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  575  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  22.  191pp.  $3.95. 
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